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punish the owners and operators of two notorious slavers, the Echo and
the Wanderer, had shown that southern juries would not convict these
traders even in federal courts, and that the administration was only
losing face by attempting the impossible.
Some audacious southerners tried to make political capital out of
the slave trade. They saw the poor whites becoming more and more
conscious of the difficulty of competing with slave labor* Would they
not be reconciled if the price of slaves were brought down by importa-
tions so that many more farmers might aSord them? No less a man
than Alexander H. Stephens, though he carefully refrained from ad-
vocating the reopening of the trade, pointed out in a summer speech
that probably no further slave states could be created without the im-
portation of more slaves. There were not enough to break new planting
acres. Therefore it became with some politicians a mark of southern
loyalty to advocate such a policy. The strength of the importation move
was indicated when the Southern Commercial Convention, meeting in
Vicksburg in May, 1859, recommended the repeal of state and federal
laws prohibiting the traffic.
The planting interest itself, and the humanitarians, were divided on
this issue. Any increase in numbers would lower the price and thus de-
preciate the value of slave property generally. Also, new acres meant
a larger crop and the danger of a lower price for cotton. This was not
desirable. The years 1858 and 1859 were good ones for the wealthy,
and they did not want values deflated. Besides, importations were
dangerous; many would be savage, hard to handle, and likely to spread
discontent among those longer in bondage. Even some of the poor
whites feared that new supplies of slave labor might make it even more
difficult for them to compete. Humanitarians argued both ways. Those
who were in favor descanted on the privilege of the Christian religion
which would now be bestowed on the heathen Africans. Those opposed
argued against the horrors of the traffic and the terror of the middle
passage from the Gold Coast to America. The Democracy remained
badly split on the question, and despite the various efforts made no
real political capital out of it.13
An issue which gained the southern Democracy much more advan-
tage was the irresistible conclusion which the leaders were reaching, that